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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


© 


To all who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and would be obedient to 
his Heavenly Mission. 

The writer of the following discourse is a Minister of the Gospel, 
of that Gospel which was ushered into the world with glad tidings of 
peace, and left to the world with a promise of peace ; of that Gos- 
pel whose# soul and life, whose doctrine and practice are peace 
among men. He would state the spirit and manner of the discourse. 
He believes the Gospel which he preaches is repugnant to war, both 
to the feelings that originate, and the results that characterize war. 
He believes that war is wrong in principle, erroneous in policy, cor- 
rupt in practice, disastrous in effect. Tt would not become him to say 
he believes less than a distinguished infidel, ‘Voltaire, that “all the 
vices of all ages and places do not come up to the mischiefs and 
‘enormities of a single campaign.” He is opposed to war as a Min- 
ister, as a Man, as an American Citizen. He believes all war fo be 
demoralizing alike in spirit and practice. He conceives that all war, 
by whomsoever undertaken, and for what purpose soever prosecuted, 
abounds in calamities and wrongs of every description. He be- 
lieves that in any event of “war, the best of men, are unnaturalized 
and depraved, and the best of purposes sullied and deformed. He 
believes that if Christ himself were now on the earth He would 
never, for any pretext, reason or motive whatever, engage in war. 
He believes that we are under obligation to hate no man, and even 
to love our enemies. Furthermore, he believes all that is gained by 
war, or has been gained by any war, can be gained and could have 
been gained, and that with a thousand fold advantage, by means of 
peace. Such is his belief, whether correct or erroneous, foolish or 
wise, conscientiously entertained, and intelligently adopted. Nor are 
his views on these subjects any secret. Before the people to whom 
it is his privilege to. minister, he has inculeated and illustrated them, 
in public and private, in conversations and in sermons. In one of his 
sermons on the same day the discourse was delivered, speaking of 
a kindred topic, he addressed himself to the youth of the congrega- 
tion in these words. “ Your fathers made wars. Do you resolve in 
the strength of Jesus and your own souls, that you will wholly ab- 
jure all war.” It is his single desire, in this discourse, by unfolding 
the evils of war, to disseminate the love and the observances of 
peace. He would make the evils of the Revolutionary War, be they 
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more or less, an argument to the mind of his hearers for the renun- 
ciation of all war. He confesses that to have been the holiest war 
on record ; but he would dispel the illusion of war, by entering its 
most sacred retreats, and showing that an essential evil cleayes to 
the system, and that immoralities are inborn in its purest sources. 
He protests, that he has no wish to reflect upon the Fathers of the 


Revolution, as noble a race of men as the earth affords in every 


other capacity ; but who in their war capacity, and among them he 
enumerates his own ancestry, the facts developed in this discourse 
serve to indicate, were not proof against that gorgon face which 


- turns every thing it looks upon into another nature. 


In the conduct of the discourse, he has confined himself chiefly 
to facts ; facts which are a matter of historical record, facts which 
in the copiousness of the references are open to every ones reyi- 
sion. ‘They are facts challenging doubt and enquiry ; challenging 
contradiction or countervailance ; challenging even constructive eva- 
sion. If there be any sentiments in the discourse, they are the sen- 
timents of facts ; if there be any argument in the discourse, it is the 
argument of facts ; if there be any crimination it is the crimination of 
facts ; if any strictures they are, the strictures of facts; if any libel 
it is the libel of facts. He took the facts as he found them, too 
stubborn things to be winked out of sight, and he presented them as 
he found them, hoping that the facts, and the facts alone, would have 
weight with his hearers. 

He would also say, that this discourse is one of a series of dis- 
courses on religious, moral, and miscellaneous subjects, which with 
due public notice, he has commenced, and is in the habit of delivering 
for the instruction and improvement of his people at his own church, 
of a Sabbath evening, once a month. 

At the commencement of the Legislative session in this place for 
the current year he received the following note. 

“ Augusta, Jan. 8, 1842. 

“ Rey. Sylvester Judd, 

“Sir. You are requested to officiate as chaplain of both houses of 
the Legislature, on the following days, viz. Jan. 10, 26, Feb. 11, 28, 
and March 16. 

“If unable to attend on either of those days, you are desired to 
send some clergyman in your stead. 

“Very respectfully, 
‘“* Your obedient Servant, 
“ W. R. Frye, of the Senate.” 
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Monday, March 14th, he received the following : 
, “ State of Maine. 
“« House of Representatives, March 14, 1842. 
“ Ordered, That Rev. Mr. Judd be dismissed as chaplain of this 
House. Read and passed. 


os 


“ Attest: Wm. T. Johnson, Clerk.” 
A note of similar import was received from the Senate. 


He would add, that the chaplaincy is a conjoint function, sustained 
equally by the several clergymen of the two towns of Augusta and 


_ Hallowell. 


He conceives, finally, that his position in this matter is wholly 
misunderstood. He looks at war, all war, not as a politician, but 
simply as a moralist and a Christian. He feels that but few per- 
haps of his readers take his point of view in respect to the war. 
He freely allows to all concerned to regard the war in what light they 
please. He claims the same right for himself. He does not ask his 
readers to adopt his point of view. He conceives that if they will 
only stand in it but for a moment, they will confess the writer is not 
to be wholly condemned. 


The notes are designated by [ ] 


[In a discourse, written with the despatch which the numerous du- 
ties of a responsible profession rendered inevitable, and framed to 
meet the limits of a single evening’s lecture, if the author has not 
attended carefully to each particular line, or explained minutely the 
bearing of the several citations, it were nearly pardonable. He has 
been charged with outraging public sentiment. This offence, if of- 
fence it be, must consist either in the facts presented by the dis- 
course, or in the manner of stating them. For the facts, the writer 
does not hold himself responsible. Over them he has no control. 
They do not belong to him; they belong to history, to truth and to 
all mea. ‘The writer holds himself acquit of all charges in this re- 
gard. As to the manner in which they are brought forward ;— The 
writer begins with an allusion to some of the causes of the war. He 
does not deny there were causes for a separation from Great Britain, 
for rebellion against the government if you please. He only sub- 
mits if there were causes for a war with that country. ‘The separa- 
tion he regards as necessary and inevitable. But he believes it might 
have been effected in a peaceable and bloodless manner — by a wise 
application of the principles, and a consistent adherence to the 
methods of peace. He does not conceive we are to attribute the 
freedom, independence, prosperity and ease, we now enjoy as Ameri- 
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ae citizens to the war, so much as to those Ae of liberty 

which God has implanted in the human breast, and which are stimu- 

lated into action by a. fust view of man, and of his relations to society ; 

elements which are enduring as the soul, and will survive when ar- 
mies and battle fields are forgotton forever. He does not conceive, 

that our liberties depend upon a point of polished iron, but upon the 
deep seated purposes of liberty habitually cherished and rightly 
se: exercised in the soul itself, We are free not«because our fathers 
exchanged shots with British soldiers, but because we would be free. 
Independence is of the soul, not of nitre, sulphur and charcoal, 
In five years from the meeting of the first Continental Congress, 
1774, the writer ventures to say, we should have thrown off British 
domination, that is, if we had the purpose to be free, just as easily, se- 
eurely, and quietly, as the bird mouits its feathers, or the snake casts 
its skin. The question of war to the mind of the writer is one thing, 
and the question of liberty and independence is quite another. 

Our fathers undertook by force of arms to do that, which in the 
j due course nature would have déne itself. They mistook the means 
es for securing a good end. They adopted those means, which, as the 
. discourse will show, jeopardized the well-being of the nation, and 
which, as history teaches with too mournful a force, have proved 
the utter ruin of many nations. Their desire to be free is a subject 
i of our proudest | exultation and warmest joy, their willingness to fight 
7. we cannot so much approve. Possibly the best modes of political 
ee, - enfranchisement and establishment were not so well understood in 
; those days as we can conceive of them at the present time. The 
writer also notices the causes of the war to show the moral dispropor- 
tion between the grievances and the means employed to redress 
them. Our fathers had a right to resist British oppression, but they 
were not justified, as the writer conceives, in bringing upon them- 


: 


selyes the untold evils of war. They had a right to resist an unjust 
taxation, but they had not a right to assess themselves in the lives of 
100,000 of their citizens, (the number computed to be lost to the 
Americans during the war.) They had a right to deliver their 

‘ country from the influence and control of a foreign nation, but they 
had no right in so doing, to adopt such a course as involved the dis- 
lodgment and destruction of entire nations about them, (I refer to 
the Indians.) I allude to the facts belonging to the early history of 
the war, not for their intrinsic importance, but for their moral bear: 
ing on subsequent occurrences. ] 
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SERMON. | : 


“Prove atu Tunes.” —1 Tuess. v. 21. 


~ T propose to give a moral review of the Revolutionary War ; 
or to consider some of the evils of that event. 
Let us notice some of the causes of the war. An ostensible 


cause of the resort to arms on the part of our fathers was Brit- 


ish taxation. But the colonists were taxed to meet expenses 
that had been incurred for their own good, emolument and glo- 
ry. In the year 1756 the French held possessions in this coun- 
try of vast. magnitude and importance. [The measures and 


. movements of France at that period, were calculated to in- 


spire the warmest concern in the breast of every true friend 
of liberty, religion, and human rights.] Her control in Amer- 
ica would be described by a line drawn from the mouth of 
the St. John, crossing lake Champlain, touching the Alle- 
ghany mountains, thence along our southern border, and termi- 
nating in the Atlantic at the point of junction between the 
Floridas and Georgia. In other words, France owned the Flo- 
ridas, Mississippi, the Mississippi river, parts of the states of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, all of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
part of New. York, the Canadas, New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia, and as much of the lands west of the Mississippi as she 
chose toconcern herself with. [The French, at this period 
controled the fur trade, and the codfisheries on the northern 
Atlantic coast. The western tribes of Indians were in their 
employ, and through their instigation, became a constant source 
of annoyance to the British colonists.] France then was at 
the height of her glory; and the most powerful nation on the 
globe. [She sustained the same relation to the rest of the 
world, in respect of usurpation; control, influence, that] Great 
Britain holds at the present day.] In 1756, Great Britain, 
alarmed at her power, and trembling before her progress, in 
conjunction with the colonists went to war with her. The 
ostensible ground of the war was French control in the Amer- 
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ican provinces, and the ostensible object of the war was to 
drive the French from those possessions. This is commonly 
known" as the old French war, or the Seven Years war. We 
have one monument of it in this town, the fort, near the bridge, 
which was erected in 1754, as a protection against the French 
and Indians, or Indians who were in the employ of the French. 
Th this war England was successful. France suffered a shock 
from which she has never recovered.* This war received the 
hearty concurrence and support of the colonists. As parts of 
the ‘British empire, as well as in furtherance of their own inter- 
ests, they sustained it by their energies and contributed to it of 
their supplies. British and American troops were united in every 
battle. Massachusetts, in the course of three years, contribut- 
ed nearly 2,000,000 dollars for the support of the war.t The 
colonies, generally, afforded 20,000 troops, and 12,000 seamen 
for carrying it on.t As a result of the war vast tracts of ter- 
ritory reverted back to the Americans ; millions and millions of 
acres of the finest land in the world. The French were expel- 
led. The whole was added, nominally, to the crown of Great 
Britain, and substantially, to the use of the colonists. But 
the war cost England a vast sum, nearly 400,000,000 dollars. 
The nation was oppressed by the immense debt of the war. 
They were obliged to resort to all means for relief. Then com- 
menced the system of taxation, in some mode or other to an 
enormous extent. The people of England were taxed to an un- 
precedented degree. Taxes were laid on cider, ale, beer, porter, 
tea, sugar, coffee, molasses. ‘“'The unexampled expenses of the 


_ war,” says Marshall in his life of Washington, “rendered un- 


avoidable a great addition to the regular and usual taxes of the 


_nation.” Among other expedients to this end, it was proposed 


to aid the revenue, by means of duties from those who they 
said, had derived so much benefit from the war, the American 
colonies. “The British finances,” says an English Historian, 
“were exhausted by a war begun for the security of the colo- 
nies. It was therefore not only. equitable that they should con- 
tribute, but extremely ungrateful in them to refuse.” || Hence 


* See note at the end. t Bradford, p. 112. 
t Dip. Cor. v. 2, p. 43. § Life, v. 2, p. 80. || Bisset, v. 2, p. 290. 
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originated the stamp duty, and the duty on tea, &c. If the 
war had cost the colonies something, it had enriched them in- 
finitely. It had, as I have said, resulted in the entire dispos- 
session, and expulsion of the French. It opened to the use, 
enlargement, and greatness of the colonies vast tracts of coun- 
try, to which they could lay claim in right of charters granted 
them by the kings of Great Britain. Besides this advantage to 
the colonies generally, an indemnity was granted to individuals 
for losses and labors during the war. By “royal proclamation” 
each field officer, who served in the war, was to receive 5000 
acres of land, each captain 3000, subalterns 2000, and so down 
to the private soldiers, who were to have 50 acres apiece.* 

Georgia, we are told, was greatly benefitted by the war. 
She had received, a few years before, from the mother country, 


in money, about 100,000 dollars, in aid of her establishment.} 
But the infant state made little or no progress till after the war, 


when we are told “she advanced rapidly in population and 
wealth.” Ina previous war with France, Great Britain reim- 
bursed the colonies for their service in it, about 1,000,000 dol- 
lars.t You will consider also, that the colonies, at the time 
these taxes were imposed, were integral parts of the British 
empire, they acknowledged the supremacy of the British crown, 
and as I shall shew hereafter, they had no wish to separate from 
Great Britain. The stamp duty was a thing which the colonies 
did not like. Yet during the selfsame war, and for the pur- 
poses of the war, the legislature of Massachusetts had passed a 
stamp act in-which even newspapers were included.¢ The col- 
onists when they came to be assessed for their part of the ex- 
penses of the war chose to go into another war, rather than 
pay acent. [I do not say that the colonists did not do right 
in refusing to pay the taxes. That is not the point before me. 
The single point is, that they should go into another war, to 
get rid of the burdens of the first. Possibly the minds of my 
readers, are not so sensitive to the subject of war as my own. 
It has been named by all moralists and philosophers, as the 
greatest of evils. And to speak of going ‘into a war is synony- 
* Holmes’ Annals, v. 2, p. 264. t Holmes, v. 2, p. 264. 
t Holmes, v. 2, p. 166. § Holmes, v. 2, p. 243. 
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mous, in my own mind, with going into the greatest of evils. 
IT look upon christians as universally obligated by the rules of 
their profession, and the doctrines of their master, to the 
principles of peace. To go into a war rather than pay a tax, 
however oppressive it may be, seems to me‘like this. A man ine 
sults me in the streets, I collect a party of friends and make an 
onslaught upon him, and if possible kill him, and all allied with 
him. No, it is my duty as a christian, to forbear and forgive. 
But, replies one, you admit a principle that will ruin you. If 
you suffer a man to insult you once, he will insult you twice, 
he will add to his atrocities, he will kill you. Yes, but I re~ 
join, as a christian I have no right to kill a man who insults me 


in the streets. I may take measures to prevent a repetition of 


his conduct, but I have no right to kill him. So it seems to 
me, we ought not to go into a war because the government 
taxes us wrongly. We may adopt means for our relief. But 
I see not, how as christians, we are permitted to resort to 
war. Again, I observe, it is not my point to reflect upon the 
conduct of our fathers in refusing to pay the taxes. I have 
another object before me, viz., to compare their present with - 
their subsequent conduct. It will appear, before I have finish- 
ed the discourse, that while they refused to pay taxes to Great 
Britain, they taxed themselves beyond all precedent or degree. 
They declined the burdens of one war, and loaded themselves 
a hundred fold over, with the burdens of another. This is 
the point before me. They refused to pay taxes, levied by a 
government which they acknowledged, for a war in which they 
had borne a part. So far very well, if you please, as regards 
at least the object of this discourse. But they entered upon a 
war, and compelled by force of arms some of their own citi- 
zens to pay taxes which they deemed inequitable and oppres- 
sive that were laid for the support of that war. It.is these 
things put together that have a moral significance. Jt is to the 
character and results of the war into which they entered, in 
order to escape the effects of a previous war, that I wish to 
draw attention.] 

The Americans, in the year 1794, after the Revolutionary 


- War, passed a law taxing stills and distilled spirits throughout 


Sa 


the United States, in order to defray the expenses of that war. 
The people of Pennsylvania ‘or a very considerable body of 
them refused to pay the tax ; interrupted the officers who were 
sent to gather it, ““compelled some of them to resign or have 
their houses burnt,” “ robbed the mail” (for purposes of the in- 
surgency,) “ burnt the inspector of the revenue in effigy ;” col- 
. lected in large armed bands. Gen. Washington, who was then 
President, despatched an army to subdue them, and government 

_ being the stronger, accomplished its purpose.* This is exactly 

nt like what took place when England issued her excise bills. 
The people of Boston, then the most prominent in the provin- 
ces, assembled in mobs, burnt and demolished houses, erected 
effigies, collected in armed bodies, stopped the course of the 

_ Yaw.} England sent over an army to compel obedience. Gov- 
__. ernment proved the weaker and failed in its purpose. ‘This 
| a at'a time, it may be borne in mind, when the people of 
Massachusetts professed allegiance to the authority of the Brit- 

ish crown. ‘The tax on distilled spirits was to pay off the debts 

of the Revolutionary war. The people of Pennsylvania re- 
fused to be taxed. The tax on paper, tea, &c. was to pay off 

the debts of the French war. The people of Massachusetts 
refused to be taxed. — So also the people of Massachusetts, the 

first to rush into the Revolutionary war on the score of taxes, 

so taxed themselves in the course of the war, that they could 

not bear up under the intolerable load, and rebelled against 
their own government ; —but government being the stronger, 
routed the rebels, and smothered their discontents by force of 
powder and ball. I refer to Shay’s insurrection. With a pop- 
ulation of about 350,000, Massachusetts was obliged for some 
time after the war to support a direct tax of nearly 500,000 

dollars annually.{ 

The Americans said they were not Wi? fetter in the British 
Parliament. They were not represented in the British Parlia- 
ment when the causes for which the tax was laid, had their 
origin. They were not represented when they contributed 
12,000 seamen and 20,000 troops for the support of the war. 


* Holmes, v. 2, pp. 489, 490. +Dr. Thatcher, Mrs. Warren, Ramsey, 
3 Botta, &c. t Bradford. See also Felt’s Hist. Mass. Currency. 
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Massachusetts was not represented when she paid nearly 
2,000,000 dollars for the selfsame war. 

Allusion is made in the declaration of Independence to 
Great Britain shutting up our ports. The Boston Port Bill, to 
which reference is had, I suppose, by which that port is declar- 
ed in a state of blockade, was not passed until after the Amer- 
icans had refused to pay what the government deemed a ne- 
cessary tax. ‘The restrictions on commerce, which created so 
much trouble at the time, were regulations on the part of the 
government to prevent “smuggling,” which had long been 
practiced between the colonies and the French and Spanish 
ports ; and also to relieve the revenue, which, as I have before 
said, had become very much embarrassed.* 

Among the causes of the war, it has been asserted, and I 
have never seen the point brought in question, was the im- 
mense debt which the southern slave holders owed Great Brit- 
ain. ‘Two things I do know; one is, these slave holders did 
owe Great Britain a vast sum; and another is, they never paid 
itt [Wars wipe out all debts. ] 

Again, among the causes of the war, I would mention, that 
immediately after the declaration of Independence, Congress 
voted, in order to induce the people to enlist, that portions of 
the western lands should be given to the officers and soldiers, 
lands that Congress had no more right to than you and I have, 
lands which England, in conjunction with the colonies, had 
spent millions to secure, and which she was bleeding her peo- 
ple to utter exhaustion to pay for. And, by the way, I would 
remark, that England had no more right to these lands than 
you and I have —they belonged to the Indians. — A colonel, 
by this apportionment of Congress, was to receive 500 acres, 
a major 400, a captain 300, and the soldiers each 100, if they 
would join the war.{ 

“I have said the Americans had no desire to separate from 
Great Britain in the outset of the difficulties between the two 
countries. This admits of an abundance of proof. It is seen 
on the face of every transaction. Declarations of loyalty to 


“See all Histories of the time, — + Marshall’s Washington, v. 3, p. 45. 
t Botta, v. 2, p. 139. - 
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Great Britain are found in all public acts. Let the following 
suffice for the whole. ‘The first Continental Congress assem- 
bled at Philadelphia, in 1774, ‘sent a petition to Great Britain, 
signed by all the delegates; fifty-three in number. In this 
they say “they wish for a restoration of the harmony formerly 
subsisting between the mother country and the colonies. They 
declare the warmest veneration and attachment to the king, 
and the English constitution.” ‘They say, “we want no new 
privileges, but only ask to be restored to our former rights.” 
_ They address the king as a “most gracious sovereign,” they 
call him the “loving father of his people.” They say, they 
“wish not a diminution of prerogative.” They profess to 
the king, “your royal authority over us we shall always en- 
deavor carefully and zealously to support and maintain.” And 
that “the king may have a long and happy reign over his loyal 
~ and happy subjects,” they add, “is our sincere and fervent 
prayer.” [I cite this without any comment upon it. I quote 
it simply as a fact to illustrate other facts that are developed in 
the progress of the discourse.] As a fact it looks both ways, 
backwards and forwards. Jf the king, as the Congress style 
him, was their “loving father,’ why did they not pay the taxes 
this same loving father had assessed for what he considered the 
good of his great family? The forward applications of the 
fact, that in the commencement of the ‘difficulties, the’ great 
body of the American people- had no wish to separate from 
Great Britain, are in reserve. 

[Need I say in this place, what I did not say, yet what I 
might most naturally have said, when the discourse was deliver- 
ed, that [ have no partiality, not enough at least to make 
Maine rivers and skies look green, for the British government, 
neither have I for the Chinese. But if any man or any body 
of men choose to knock their heads nine times to a fat fellow 
with oblique eyes and call him Celestial Lord ; or if any man or 
any body of men choose to set a tinsel band on the forehead 
of a gross fellow with dull eyes, and call him Most Gracious 
Sovereign, they have a right so to do, for all my saying yea or 
nay. I do respect a man, wherever he may be found, whether 
~ he be inclosed in a black skin, or a red, or a white one, wheth- 
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er he have a Roman or a Grecian nose, whether his eyes be 
blue like the Saxons, or black like the Spaniards. A war-mak- 
ing and a people-oppressing government is ipso facto, corrupt. 
A government that violates popular and individual liberty is 
odious, whether it be on European or American soil. I respect 
aman whether he be sweating in the cotton fields of the south, 
or starving in the poor houses of Great Britain, or maiming him- 
self in dread of the army-service of Egypt. I claim for the 
minority all the privileges, blessings, rights, freedom, enjoy- 
ments of the majority.] . 
To continue the discourse, [am speaking of the state of 
feeling in the country. A large portion, a very respectable mi- 
nority of the people were always opposed to the war, 7. e. dur- 
ing its entire continuance. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the land there were thousands and thousands of the people, 
who honorably and conscientiously thought the war was wrong. 
Americans, according to Dr. Franklin, were dispersed through 
all the nations of Europe, seeking to return to their native soil, 
as soon as they could with safety and security to their persons 
and property. Pennsylvania and Maryland were both opposed 
to the declaration of independence when it was first started. 
New York ever seemed cold on the subject of the separation. 
Tories, as they were called, constituted a respectable minority 
of her citizens. ‘Those who were friendly to Great Britain 
seem to have formed nearly all the population of the western 
portions of the Carolinas and Georgia.* The Quakers, then a 
very influential body in Pennsylvania, were almost to a man 
averse to the war. ‘The Scotch settlers in the country were 


‘ generally opposed to the war.t [I claim for these persons, I 
would remark, nothing, except, that (be their numbers few or 
a many, be their influence greater or less,) their rights, their per- 


sons, their opinions, their property, remain inviolate, untouched. ] 

It may be asked if the people were, at first, so opposed to 
the war, why did they go on with it? They were exasperated 
into that step by the measures which England subsequently 
took. ° Finding the colonists obstinate, as it was termed, in re- 
fusing to pay taxes, in raising mobs, obstructing the course of 


*Lee’s Memoirs passim. — t Ramsay, y. 2, p. 311. 
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law, &c., more troops were sent over. Hence the skirmish at 
Lexington, the battle of Bunker Hill, the burning of Charles- 
town, of Bristol, the capturing of our merchant vessels ; all of 
which things spurred on the people to strike for the final issue, 
a regular war. i 
JT will ask and answer another question. What induced 
Great Britain to send over more troops ? Mobs in Boston, the 
destruction of houses and all their dependencies. It was re- 
ported in England, that at the battle of Lexington, some of the 
wounded British troops, made prisoners by the Americans were 
« tortured and put to death with a savage barbarity.”* Many 
who lived in the country “were hunted and compelled to take 
refuge in Boston.’’+ Coats of tar and feathers were fitted to 
such as attempted to execute the laws.{ In 1774 twenty-four 
i ail the Americans, who accepted commissions under the crown, 

as had been the custom from time immemorial, were compelled 
to employ the aid of troops to secure their property and lives 
from the rage of the people.¢ “Falmouth, in this State, was 
bombarded and reduced to ashes.”” But why? “ Because the 
inhabitants had molested a ship laden with some of the effects 
of the loyalists.”’|| ‘These and similar things were what induc- 
ed Great Britain to send over more troops— to protect the 
honor of the government, a very important thing, by the way, 
among nations. 
I will also state another fact. There was originally great 
friendliness of feeling on the part of Great Britain towards the 
Americans, and in opposition to the war. But says the histo- 
rian “a general and violent indignation had been excited by” 
what they considered “the insolence and enormities of the 
3 Americans.” Our conduct was such in’ course of the war, 

that, in the language of Benjamin Franklin, “ it became fash- 
ionable with the minority as well as the majority to reproach 
us both in and out of Parliament.” “All parties,’ he says, 
« join in speaking of us in the bitterest terms.”** There had 
always been a respectable minority in Parliament who voted 


$ 


"_—--* Botta, v. 1, pp. 87. 267. Bisset. ‘+ _Dr. Thatcher, p. 21. 
: sae § Bisset, v. 1, pp. 499, 500. || Botta, v. 1, p. 398. 1 Botta v. 1, p. 183. 
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: against the oppressive measures adopted on the part of Great 
. Britain in respect to her American colonies. But even these 


turned against us. I will cite a few more facts illustrating the 
feeling among the soldiers who were sent hither to carry on 
the war. In the year 1776, Arthur Lee, who was then in 
England a secret agent of Congress, writing Congress, says, 
“The English and Irish troops go with infinite reluctance, and 
strong guards are ordered to be kept upon the transports to 
prevent them from deserting by wholesale.”* «The Germans 
too, I am well informed, are almost mutinous, but the Landgrave « 
of Hesse, is an absolute tyrant, and must be obeyed.’’* Again 
he writes, “a vast number of the best subaltern officers have 
quitted the service.” Again, speaking of the Irish, many of 
whom were in the employ of Great Britain during the war, he 

says, “ that every man of a regiment there had to be shipped 
off tied and bound.”’* 

We have been accustomed to think that our fathers, during 
the long and arduous struggle for liberty, of the Revolution, 
were exceedingly patriotic, zealous, patient, disinterested, self- 

in sacrificing, high minded. [There was genuine patriotism in 
the sense of love for the country. But whether there was pat- 
riotism in the sense of a sincere wish and energetic purpose to 
support an eight years war, is another question. ‘The writer 
believes that if it had been left with the people, at any time, to 
decide whether they would sanction, and sustain an eight years 
war, that nine tenths would have voted against it.] 

There were indeed 40,000 soldiers assembled in the envi- 
rons of Boston, while that city was in possession of the British 
. troops.+ A great number of Quakers, we are told, contrary 
to their peace principles, joined the army. What went by the 
name of an Old Men’s Company was formed in one place, and 
aman nearly a hundred years old chosen captain. In one 
oa town the women resolved to raise a regiment and equip it at 
their own expense.t The whole country, as we have it, flew 
toarms. And it is supposed the good people fought till their 
: scarred and worn bodies could carry a musket no longer. The 
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people in some places refused to drink tea because of its asso- 
ciation with British tyranny. I will cite you a few facts on 
this point. ‘Tea was drank under another name,”* as rum is 
now-a-days, and “ British officers,” the grave historian tells us, 
“ ordered it from England as if for their own use, and secretly 
introduced it into the country.”+ When General Washington 
arrived to take command of the army at Cambridge, the 
40,000 soldiers —he could do nothing with them. They were 
‘more disposed to fight for office than for their country. It 


- was with the utmost difficulty he could allay the discontents. 


They threatened to leave the army unless their demands for 
rank and place could be met.{ Out of a collection of 40,000 
men in arms, Washington could form an army of only 5 or 
6,000. Again, at the first defeat of consequence the Ameri- 
cans met with, a little while afterwards, that of Brooklyn, L. L, 
they forsook the cause and fled. “They went off whole regi- 
ments, half ones, and companies at a time.” “I am obliged,” 
says Gen. Washington, writing to Congress of the event, “to 
confess a want of confidence in the generality of the troops.” 
“ The regular troops,” we are told, “filed off and deserted in 
parties.” All the patriotism and force and flower of the 
country, was reduced to an army of 3000 men, and that of 
“ suspicious fidelity,” the soldiers “ being desirous to return to 
their homes ;”§ and that too in less than six months after the 
declaration of independence. ‘There was a negotiation going 
on in Vermont, during the war, to surrender that state to the 
English authorities.||_ Ethan Allen, immortalized as a patriot of 
the first water, was involved in this intrigue. Writing to Con- 
gress at the time, he says, “rather than fail,” in purposes that 
would now be deemed treacherous and treasonable, “I will re- 
tire with the hardy Green Mountain Boys into the desolate 
caverns of the mountains, and wage war with human nature 
at large.”1 “The inhabitants of New Jersey and Pennsylva- 


_ * Botta v. 1, p. 156. t See also letter of Dr. Franklin, p. 19. 
{ These difficulties are detailed at large in Spark’s life of Washington. 
§ Sparks’ Washington, p. 195. || Botta, v. 2, pp. 160, 161. 7 For a full 


account of this affair, with | all the vouchers, the reader is referred to Stone's 
life of Brandt, v. 2. 
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- * ‘the history of the times, that it was almost impossible to curb 


‘commissioners.* Indeed it is familiar to all acquainted with 


the perpetual outbreaks of rebellion in the Jerseys. At one 
‘time when the currency had depreciated, and men could not 


: get what they asked for produce, &c., the historians of the 


war, tell us they “secreted their effects, so that nothing could be 
_ found in the public markets or elsewhere.”+ The following 
‘extract of a letter from Gen. Washington, written during the 


war, is entitled to some attention in this connection. “Our 


“conflict,” he says, “is not likely to cease so soon as every 
00d man could wish. The measure of iniquity is not yet 
Sull, and unless we can act a little more upon patriotic 
grounds, I know not what may be the issue of the contest. 
Speculation — peculation — engrossing — forestalling — 
with all their concomitants, afford too many proofs of Tun 
DECAY OF PUBLIC viRTUE, and too glaring instances of its 
being the interest and desire of too many who would be 
thought friends, to continue the war.t [I have been charg- 
ed with libelling the patriots of the revolution. I cite facts. I 
give you the language of Gen. Washington himself, and it is 
not possible for the demoralizing effects of war to be described 
in stronger or severer terms. If there be any libel in the case, I 
am not the author of it.] What Gen. Washington here says, 
is abundantly verified in all the histories of the times. Indeed, 
if the accounts are to be relied on, you would think there nev- 
€r was so corrupt a nation on the face of the earth as these 
American people, during the war. “ Such a spirit of ava- 
rice and peculation had crept into the public departments,” 


_ Writes an American historian;, “ and taken a deep hold of tux 


MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE, as Americans a few years before 
were thought incapable of.”S  “ There sprang up,” says 
another historian, “during the war, a race of men who 
sought to make private advantage out of the public dis- 
tress.” “This public pest,” he adds, “ spread wider every 
day. Jt gangrened the very nearr or THE state.” || [The 


* Botta, v.2, p.164.. ‘+ Botta, v. 2, p- 386. } This letter is to be found 
in Warren’s History, v. 2, p. 229. § Mrs. Warren. || Botta, v. 3, p. 80. 
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; extravagant luxury of our country,” says Dr. Franklin, “in the 


midst of all its distresses, is to me amazing. When our diffi- 
culties are so great to find remittances to pay for the arms and 
ammunition necessary for our defence, I am astonished and 


_ vexed to find upon inquiry, that much the greatest part of the 


congress interest bills come to pay for tea, and a great part of 
the remainder is ordered to be laid out in gewgaws and super- 
fluities.”*| Congress, through its committees, writing to our 


__ commissioners in France, says, “ There is scarce an officer 


or minitary, but that feels something of a desire to be 
concerned in mercantile speculation.” 'The letter adds, « We 
are almost a continental tribe of Jews.”+ 

I know of no expression that seems more fitly to describe the 
American people, or rather I should say the effects of the war 
upon the people, —a continental tribe of Jews, and this said 
by congress itself! - [I need not say it pains me to speak of 
such things, that I have no desire to asperse our fathers, I pro- 
pose only to state the effects of war upon a people confessed- 
ly as good as any on the earth. My object in writing this 
discourse, I am willing to repeat, and it can be briefly stated. 
If a war in the best of causes, liberty, carried on by the best 
of men, our forefathers, was so corrupt and corrupting (be it 
more or less,) what shall we say of the whole system of war in 
general. ] 

This leads me in the next place to speak of the continental 
currency. The revolutionary congress, in order to raise money 
and means to carry on the war, issued bills of credit, from time 
to time to the amout of more than 375,000,000 dollars. The 
states issued many millions more.{ Many millions more of 
forged notes were thrown into the market from British sources. 
And congress knew this would happen, for they were distinctly 
informed of such a purpose on the part of Great Britain, be- 
forehand by their agents abroad.|| Well, these bills depreciat- 
ed, they sunk from 2 to 3, to 40, to 150, and even as low as 
500, for hard money. But congress ordered that these bills 
should be received for their par value. Jt was ordered, “ that 
whosoever should refuse to receive the bills in payment of 


_ “Dip. Cor. v. 3, p. 116. t Dip.Cor. v. 1, p. 375. { Felt’s History. 
— \| See Dip. Cor. at large. 
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any debt or contract, or as the price of any commodity, or 
merchandize, should be deemed an enemy to his country, and 
should lose the amount of his debt or of the article sold, 
which should thenceforth be considered the property of the 
debtor or the purchaser.”* For instance, it was ordered; I 
‘owe you forty dollars for an article purchased before the depre- 
ciation. I buy forty of these bills for one dollar, and if you 
do not take them, you lose your debt. Or I bargain with you 
for an article, and tender you continental bills, if you decline 
them, I may take the article whether or no. [Mr. Felt in his 


history furnishes the following illustration of these financial op- 


-erations. ‘ While the old emission money of congress was le- 
gally set at the rate of 75 dollars for one of specie in Massa- 
chusetts, it fell to 120 in Philadelphia. This difference sub- 
jected our dealers to great imposition. One marked case may 
‘serve as a sample, — A noted merchant in Boston received a 
large amount of such paper from a friend of his in the former 
metropolis, with instructions to buy up whatever saleable arti- 
cles he could. Accordingly he went to the principal stores 
which were well filled with goods. He pointed toa shelf of 
cotton, of linen, and so on, inquiring the price, and when told, 
said, ‘I will take the whole lot.’ But when he came to pay 
the venders in the old continental notes, they were exceedingly 
provoked. Still the law afforded them no remedy.” The 
Philadelphian, adds Mr. Felt, “made an enormous profit” out 
of the affair.] After the bills began to depreciate, congress 
“enacted, that whoever pays or receives this currency, at a less 
rate than originally prescribed, besides being accounted an en- 
emy to his country, shall forfeit the sum so exchanged.”+ 
Moreover I would state, that these enactments— can I call 
them any thing else but iniquitous ?— of congress, after being 
sanctioned by the state legislatures, in Massachusetts at least, 
were ordered to be read to the people, by the minister from the 
pulpit, Sunday by Sunday, as they caine out !{ Supplies were 
taken for the army by compulsion, the people being offered 
these bills when they had lost all manner of credit.g Fre- 


“See histories of the times at large, Botta, Felt, Ramsay. Felt, p. 169. 
t Felt, p. 183. § Botta, v. 3, p. 333. 
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taste the case, that those who owed money, when 
they saw the government currency every day sinking, would 


wait till it had reached its lowest ebb, and then buy up the 
bills, and pay off their debts. Some of the people we are told, 
were at first very much pleased with what they considered a rise 
in prices, the same I suppose, as the rise in old horses during 
the Aroostook war.* The wages of the common soldiers were 
‘about $6,67 per month. ‘There were periods in the war when 
"six months wages would scarcely return the soldier a dollar. 
- Be the famous battle of Blenheim, at which the famous Duke 
"of Marlboro’ so distinguished himself, near the close of the — 
day he saw a soldier leaning upon the butt of his gun, ‘“ why 
so sad, my friend,” said the Duke, “after so glorious a victo- 
sry?” “It may be a glorious victory,” replied the fellow, “but 
aw Tam thinking that all > blood I have spilt to-day has only 
earned me four pence.” These poor soldiers of the revolu- 
tion could scarcely earn a_half-penny for their days of blood. 
| If we compare the amount of money issued with the scale of 
its depreciation, it would appear that thousands of millions 
were lost to the country. Our fathers very patriotically refus- 
ed to pay a tax of three pence a pound on tea, and in the same 
patriotic way taxed themselves hundreds of millions of dollars 
beyond what they were ever able to pay. This emission of 
a which I speak, of 357,000,000 dollars, after it had been out 
7 awhile, congress declared to be null and void, called it in, burnt 
he. it up, and went on to new emissions. Every department of 
ie state, every rank in life, as the authorities before quoted show, 
was most thoroughly corrupted by this means of carrying on 
the war. [Corrupted, I say. If government throws into cir- 
eulation 357,000,000 dollars, without a dollar in specie to back 
it up, and compels people under penalty of law to receive the 
bills at par value, and in a short time pronounce it good for 
nothing, be not corruption and fraud, and the causes of corrup- 
tion and fraud, then in the name of common sense, and courts 
- of equity, and all criminal jurisprudence, what is corruption 
and fraud? I have no wish to reflect upon the Revolutionary 
_ war in specialty. No war, ever was, or ever can be carried on 
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without corruption and fraud. If our government at this day, 


should adopt a course like that of the Revolution, even by the 
thousandth degree of approximation, it could not stand for a 
moment, the people would fall upon it like a live thunder-bolt, 
and rend it in shivers and shreds. These are no questions of 
party politics, they are no questions of geographical pride; 
they are questions of morality,’stern and awful morality, vaster 
than the world, high as heaven, immutable as God.] 

“Put together,” says Voltaire, “all the vices of all ages, 
and» places, and they will not come up to the mischiefs and 
enormities.of a single campaign,” how much less of a series of 
campaigns like that of the Revolutionary war. Let me speak of 
the despotism over mind that prevailed during the war. Con- 
gress enacted very early in the struggle, that whoever should be 
thought friendly to Great Britain should be arrested and im- 
prisoned and unless he took the oath of allegiance that his es- 
tate should be confiscated,* yet the same congress but two years 
before had said, that it did. not wish to separate from Great 
Britain. A vast majority of the people had, at first, no wish 
to go into the war. A respectable minority still adhered to 
the same opinions, opinions that had been the original and long 
established sentiments and doctrines of the country. This 
minority were subject to such abuse, such persecution, such 
odium as it pains my brain to think upon. [I claim for these 
persons, and it is all I ask for them, that they be allowed to 
think what they please, to be friendly to what they please, to 
go and to come as they please, I ask for them the free enjoy- 
ments of the rights of the minority. Will any republican cit- 
izen of a free American state deny them this? I maintain, 
that the imposition of tests, the restraint of person, the jeopar- 
dy of estate, the overawing of free thought, the violent inter- 
ferance with conscientious choice, is despotism, wherever, and 
by whomsoever exercised.] There was a law passed in Rhode 
Island that if “any one had intelligence with the English, he 
should be put to death, and his estate suffer confiscation.”’+ 


_ Congress recommended to the states to pass laws for confiscat- 


ing and selling the estates of the tories{ that is for such as 
* Botta, v. 1, p. 382. t Botta, v. 1, p. 382. t Botta, v.1, p. 401. 
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e in the same mode of thinking that had, very 
you please, prevailed in the country from its settle- 
sx were these laws, and the spirit out of which they 
effect. Fifteen hundred of these people were 
per Boston, “ fathers,” says the historian, “ car- 
urthens, mothers their children, ran weeping towards the 
FENG The Americans whéffthey came in possession of 
it asbiediatcly confiscated the property, moveable and 
amoveable of those who had left.’”’*> 

tis a noticeable fact in this connection that South Carolina 
"offered a few years before the war, large bounties of lands to 
| “people i in Great Britain who would emigrate and settle in her 
territories, and many did come over. Suppose these people 
“did not think on the subject of the war just as the majority 
‘thought — how sad their condition! Gov. Tryon of New 
York had given 10,000 acres of land to found a professorship 
pene of the N. Y. Colleges. Yet he had not a moment’s 
: in the country after the war broke out. Congress pass- 
ta yesolutions “that all persons residing within, or passing 
= through any one of the United States owed allegiance to the 
a government thereof, and that any person who should adhere to 
oo king of Great Britain should be guilty of treason ; and re- 
commended to the several states to enact laws for their punish- 
“ment.”§ That same congress, eighteen months before, had 
sworn to be faithful to king George, a stupid fellow though he 
. Suppose a man chose to entertain his own opinions on 
jlities; his person was imprisoned, his character abused, his 
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property plundered. 

In Massachusetts and also in some other colonies, in the ear- 
‘ly part of the war, the people appointed persons to examine 
books of merchants and see what their purchases were, to 
e tests, and inflict punishment upon such as ‘would not 
sir books.1 The legislature of Massachusetts, agreeably 
of congress, did empower officers of the state 
rison such as refused the continental money.** 


+ Botta, v. 2, p. 46. $ Holmes’ Annals. 
ngton, v. 2, p. 410. T Bisset, v. 1, p. 464. 
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I might give you the melancholy story of Sir William Johnson, 
who lived in the centre of the state of New York, “a man” 

< says the historian, “of the body of the people himself, and 
whose sympathies were undoubtedly with the people ;’’* though 
his views of public policy and private duty may have differed 
somewhat from some of his neighbors. His fortune was exten- 
sive, his mansion princely? was driven from it all, hurried” 
into the woods, his provisions became exhausted, his feet made 
sore by travelling ; his furniture, not excepting his old family 
Bible, was sold at auction, and applied to purposes of the war. 
Every one who resided within or travelled through the coun- 
try must render allegiance to the government, or suffer as a 
traitor. [This is the fact I would exhibit. If it be not des- 
potism over mind, then my readers may give it another name.] 

I would remark in the next place, that the army supported 
itself part of the time in a good degree by plunder, [i. e. by 
forcibly taking that which did not belong to them, and render- 
ing no equivalent.] _ One of the sections in Marshall’s life of 
Washington is thus entitled. ‘The army subsisted in a great 
measure by impressments.”{] The people could not, or would 
not contribute to its sustenance, and the soldiers were sent out, — ) 
by orders from head quarters, to get pro ision wherever 
they could find it. Sometimes, as it would seem in mere 
mockery, they offered continental bills in pay. People drove 
their cattle into the woods, hid their stores ; they would not be 
imposed upon in such a way. So accustomed did the soldiers 
become to stealing in this manner, that they seemed sometimes 
to think of nothing else but these clandestine profits. ‘They 
fell,” says the historian, “ with an indiscriminate rapacity upon 
private, as well as public property.”{ “To perish in a country 
abounding with provisions,” requires something more than 
fortitude,’§ says Marshall. He immediately adds. “Gen. 
Washington ordered the country to be scoured, and provisions 
$ seized, wherever found.”’|| 

Shall I speak of the oppression and cruelty practiced upon 
the common soldiers ? 


* Stone’s Brandt, v. 1. fv. 3;:¢. G. } Botta, v. I, p. 395. 
§ Life of Washington, v. 3, p. 326. || Life of Washington, v. 3, p. 327. 
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vee things,” said Lord Nelson to his midship- 
to bear constantly in mind.” “First, you must 
‘obey orders implicitly, without attempting to form any 
your own respecting their propriety. Secondly, you 
ider every man your enemy who speaks ill of the king. 
_ Thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman as you do the devil.” 
e ‘How well does this apply to the American soldiers? Washing- 
‘ton found great difficulty in forming his army originally. “ Each 
individual,” says his biographer speaking of his movements at 
_ Cambridge, “ each individual regarded himself as a party con- 
Pte ned, and claimed his rights as a citizen.” This is the se- 
eret of the whole matter. Men can have no opinions of their 
own, they must cease to consider themselves parties concerned, 
they must throw up their rights as citizens or they cannot make 
© good soldiers. The Yankee boys who went up to Boston to 
3 fight the British, had no idea of fighting but in their own way. 

Hence they were very turbulent at first. But they were soon 
‘subdued. ‘The slavery of a soldier is as abject as any thing 
that can be conceived. He has no opinion of his own, no will 
in his own movements, no voice in any thing that is done. He 
* isamere machine, squared and painted, and spliced to the 
___ breech of a gun. Well, these people after declaring themselves 
free of English despotism, rushed into a despotism worse ten 
fold repeated, [for the time being at least.] Laws were passed 

at all able bodied men should serve in the war, they were 
fined or imprisoned if they did not yield. After being once in, 
ey could not get out, whatever they might endure. And 
their sufferings were appalling indeed — no pay, — little hope, 
— middle of winter, — no shoes, — keeping watch barefooted 
on the frozen ground, — no blankets for the night, — no straw 
to lie on, — no shelter but rude logs, —no provisions, — sick, 
j of them, — wounded, — no change of linen, —medi- 
dulterated, —no Sabbath,— no God. Was all this en- 
antarily, for the country’s good? Heaven knows it 
poor fellows tried in every manner to get away, 
r homes, and were brought back and tried, and 
ters. There is an awful mystery hanging over 
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cleared up. Some of the mystery I shall endeavor to lay open 
before I get through. But regarding the matter, it appears that 
whole regiments sometimes deserted and nothing was done about 
it, that at other times a simple mutiny, as in case of the Penn- 
sylvania troops received the severest notice, and again individuals 
deserted and they were hung, and again and they were pardon- 
ed. ‘They were hung, I say, and some were whipped. The 
following is the testimony of one who served four campaigns.* 
‘*T saw,” he says, “two men shot to death for desertion, another 
hung, and one run the gauntlet. He saw one three months after 
running the gauntlet, and he was unable to lift his hand to his 
head. His flesh was bare to the bone. Very many punish- 
ments, he adds, “were inflicted without any trial at all. At 
the order of his own major, nine were tied up and whipped at 
one time. One man was put under guard for brushing off a mus- 
quito, one for turning his toes out of the military line to re- 
move a pebble, one was caned for not stepping to music, three 
men caned off the parade for having their guns rusty the day 
after a rain.” Dr. Thatcher describes an execution he himself 
was witness to. “The soldiers had deserted, and robbed the 
inhabitants.” Let it be remembered they were starving in the 
camps. Let it also be remembered these same soldiers had been 
ordered by congress, in their army capacity, to rob the inhabi- 
tants.” ‘One was accompanied to the gallows by an affection- 
ate and sympathizing brother, which forced tears from the eyes 
of numerous spectators. They repeatedly embraced and kiss- 
ed each other, and would not be separated till the executioner 
came up, when with a flood of tears and mournful lamenta- 
tions, they bid each other an eternal adieu.” Dr. Thatcher 
describes the process of whipping. The soldier was stripped 
to his skin, tied to a tree, or post, received generally a hundred 
lashes or more, with a whip formed of several small knotted 
cords, which sometimes cut through the skin at every stroke. 


_ At Fort Schuyler, in New York, when the sufferings and de- 


privations of the soldiers present and prospective were such, 
they said they would “ rather die than stay during the winter,’’ 
several deserted, five were retaken, and shot at the head of the 
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ttle from the Geamaa flats* "ne of the com- 
st the British king i in the declaration Po beeper 


setiorn that reigned in this country for the space of ¢ six 


e was one for liberty, equality and human rights. Scarce- 
ere the pens dry from signing the declaration of independ- 
when the members of Congress, without consulting the 
yple, and with no instructions from the people, and because 
papnwerle would not do as they wished, “ decreed that Wash- 
ington be invested with most complete and ample powers, to 
levy and organize in any or ‘all the states sixteen battalions of 
. ‘infantry, artillery and dragoons to match, to call into service the 
militia of the states, to displace and appoint all the under offi- 
take wherever he might be, and whatever he wanted 
from the people, to provision his army, to arrest and confine 
persons who refused to take the continental currency, or were 
otherwise disaffected to the American cause, etc. and to have 
‘this power for six months.’’{ Not all the kings of Europe, not 
the Cesars or Syllas of antiquity ever had such power in their 
[If this investiture be considered principle by principle, 
<< point, it will be seen that it combines the purse and 
the sword in the same hand, that it unites legislative, executive 

judicial powers, that it places the military above the civil 


circulation. I do not say that General Washington ey- 
| this trust. He was too magnanimous for that. It 
been enough for him to use it. Gen. Washington 


e this power to himself. Jt was placed upon 


int so lightly, so ambiguously, you would hard- 


21, P- 360. * I call it lade not invidiously. I 
+ Botta, v. 2, p. 196. 


hs. We are generally taught to suppose the revolutionary — 
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now what was intended. But there the facts are in black 
hite, in blood and havoc. We sought protection from 
British despotism. We had imposed upon us as arrant a des+ 
potism as ever people lived under. No man was safe ; no pro- 
perty was safe; we must take the continental currency, which 
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- Was not worth seven straws, or lie in chains.* oad 


~ T-come in the next place to speak of the French alliance. It 
_ was early discovered that there was not spirit enough among 
“the people to carry the war through. We must seek encour- 
‘agement and supplies from abroad. There seems still to have 
been a very considerable amount of money in the country, for, 
says the historian, as soon as the difficulties began to subside, 
as late as 1781, “silver and gold appeared in circulation, suffi- 
cient for a medium of trade and other purposes of life.”+ 
Some came from abroad, but much of it we are told, “ was 
brought from the hoarded bag of the miser, who had concealed 
it in vaults instead of lending it to his distressed countrymen.” + 
Or in other words, people had gold and silver, but they did not 
choose to invest it in the uncertainties of the war, or loan it, 


a with what the historian calls “ paper trash” in security. Nearly 


a million of dollars, on a basis of silver and gold were subscrib- 
ed about this time to a National Bank. However this may 
be, our fathers were obliged to look abroad, and they struck an 
alliance with France. With France, I say. Our fathers fight- 
ing for republican liberty, having eschewed Britain, the most 
moderate monarchy in Europe, formed an alliance with France, 
then one of the most absolute monarchies in Europe. A treaty 

*In illustration of this part of my discourse, I will quote the following 
from President Madison, who says, ‘Of all the enemics of public liberty ty, war 
is perhaps the most to be dreaded, because it comprizes and develops the 
genius of every other. War is the parent of armies; from them proceed 
debts and taxes. And armies, and debts, and taxes are the known instruments 
for bringing the many under the dominion of the rEw. In war too the dis- 
eretionary PAN GE of the executive is extended ; and all the means of seducing 
the public mind are added to those of wate the force of the people. The 
ganie malignant aspect in republicanism may be traced in the inequalities of 


fortunes and opportunities of fraud, growing out of’ a state of war, and in the 


degeneracy of manners and morals engendered by both. Vo nation could pre- 
serve its freedom in the midst of continued war.’ The first step in war is 
consolidation, the second aristocratical predominance, the third despotism. 


+ + Warren, v. 2yp. 287. . ~s 
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1 commerce was formed with France, the very 
‘our fathers had just been ina seven years war 
ght supplies of men from France when they had 
sted 12,000 seamen and 20,000 troops for the de- 
f Frenchmen. ‘They sought money from France, 
Bi sinzle state of Massachusetts had already expended 
ly 2,000,000 dollars, in war upon the resources of that coun- 
- They sought aid from an empire the dismemberment of 
> finest portion of which they had just aided to bring about. 
‘sought France to assist them in destroying the power of 
Britain, when. they had just assisted Great Britain ina 
years war to destroy the power of France. Their only 
ce of hope from France was on the ground of that very 
mity in the minds of the French against Great Britain, which 
y had helped create. The first thing Congress does, is, it 
* acts ipeculiarly. It sends out its commissioner, Silas Deane, in 
armanner. ['The French government seems never to 
been particularly friendly to the United States. It could 
be expected that Louis XVI, would sympathize in the 
jocratical promise of greatness springing up in this western 
) bere, and threatening sooner or later to overshadow, and 
aken the foundations of his throne. The French did wish 
Tecover some of their old possessions, and to humble Great 
n. So far they were willing to make use of the United 
‘Still they were afraid of Great Britain, and did not 
re for some time, to come to a rupture with her. Individu- 
al. of the French nation, were friendly to our cause.] Not 
-exactly what may be the disposition of the French in 
9 the United States, Silas Deane, with his instructions 
nment Commissioner in his pocket, is directed by Con- 
disguise himself as a merchant. I have the letter of 
s to Mr. Deane, now before me, 
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sti anation of the Foreign Correspondence to which reference 
e, taken from Mr. Sparks Advertisement. “ The corre- 
c abe old congress and the American agents, commissioners 
countries, was secret and confidential during the whole 
committee was appointed, called the committee of 

In the first years of the war it was customary for the 
inisters abroad to address their letters to the committec, 
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_ It commences i in this way, “ On your arrival in France, you will 
be for some time engaged in procuring goods for the Indians. 
This will give you good countenance for appearing in the 
character of a merchant, which we wish you generally to re- 
tain among the French.” ‘“ When you go to Paris, dont pre- 
tend,” I quote the precise words, “dont pretend any other 
business, except the gratifying that curiosity, which draws 
numbers thither yearly, merely to see so famous a city.”* 
Thus Congress fitted out Mr. Deane with a peculiarity in his 


pocket, with a peculiarity on his tongue, with a peculiarity in 


every act. ‘True to his commission, Mr. Deane writes back to 
Congress, that he told the French, “he came from Bermuda,” 
(a French island,) and “that he did not mean to pass for 
other than a merchant from that island on speculation.” + 
Regarding the Continental Congress, of which I shall have oc- 
casion to speak somewhat, I will quote you the following from 
an American historian. ‘Perhaps nothing is more true” says 
this writer, “‘ than an observation of a member of that body” (the 
continental congress) “that the necessity of affairs had oblig- 


ed them to “depart Srom the purity of their first principles.” 
[will also tell you how this body was designated in a letter to 


Congress, from the city of Hamburgh. “ Right, High, Mighty, 
Noble, and Most Honorable Lords.”’§ I will relate another cir- 
cumstance. France, as I have said, was not at first. willing to 
acknowledge the independence of the United States, or to break 
with Great Britain, which seems to have been a tantamount 


or to the president of Congress. In either case, the letters were read in Con- 
gress, and answered only by the committee, this body being the organ of all 
communications of Congress on foreign affairs.’ ‘The proceedings of Con- 
gress in relation to these topics were recorded in a journal kept by itself called 
the secret journal.’’ These several and various papers, —‘ excepting such 
as the President of the United States might deem it improper to publish,” — 
agreeably to a resolve of Congress, in 1818, were published in 1826. They 
form a series of several volumes, entitled Diplomatic Correspondence. They 
were edited by Mr. Sparks. A copy of this publication is to be found, I be- 
lieve, in the Maine State Library. References to these volumes, are marked 
in the margin of the discourse Dip. Cor.] 

» ieee 

# Dip. Cor. yv.1,p.5. «Dip. Cor. v.1, p.14. + Warren, v. 2, p. 287. 
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were not allowed to render open aid to the 
( sham negotiation was commenced. <A 
property and influence, “ a man of wit and ge- 
sane describes him, Monsieur de Beaumarchais, 
of a mercantile house, Roderique Hortalez, 
d no existence whatever. By means of this dis- 
m, arms, soldier’s clothing, &c. were procured 
» America. You will find letters passing between 
e of Roderique Hortalez & Co. and the American 
oners in France. I would state that men as distin- 
enjamin Franklin and John Adams were at differ- 
n this commission. 

quel to this affair, it might afford my readers a mel- 
y interest to compare the two letters of Monsieur de 
rehais to Congress, the first written in 1776, the last in 
1 the first he says, “‘ Look upon my house, gentlemen, 
eeforward, as the chief of all useful operations to you 
and my person as one of the most zealous partizans 
se, the soul of your success.” ‘I have procured for 
ieces of brass cannon, 200,000 Ibs of powder, 20,000 
. &c.”* In the last he writes, <‘ Call to mind, gentle- 
e unhappy times, when borne down by war and Brit- 
sution you sent secret emissaries to all the powers 
, that time, when you applied to the great com- 
ses of the different powers without obtaining any 
Then I alone, gentlemen, the subject of a monarchy, 
ut any other incitement than my love for the liberty 
labored in your behalf. Enjoying a quiet life in 
untry, I devoted myself for yours. —I found out 
and secret agents in England, at the risk of my 
t that very time, your acknowledged agent, Mr. 
®, arrived in France; but alone, without money, 
it, or knowledge of any person, and even unable 
ch. I met with him at Bordeaux. He implored 
pport, and coming to Paris he disclosed his 
barrassment. In vain did he address himself to 
returned to me, and at last began with me to so- 
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licit a plan and to carry on the supplies which I have repeatedly 
made you, and which have been productive of nothing, but 
pain and disappointment. By what inconceivable subversion 
of every principle, gentlemen, have I then experienced from 
the time of my supplies to this day, nothing but ingratitude, 
injustice and hardships in every thing which relates to your ser- 
vice? Ought I to have expected the disgrace I have now in- 
curred of claiming rights too much forgotten, and troubling 
you with my sad complaints ?”’*] 

But I find something worse than shamming in this alliance. 
Tam obliged to state, the, to my own mind, most melancholy 
“fact, that the Americans endeavored to stir up a war between 
France and England. It was not enough for them to fight 
their own battles, it was not enough that every species of wrong, 

horror, and suffering were let loose upon our own community, 
they must also embroil other nations. I will give you the proofs. 
‘his proof may be derived from the entire complexion and 
‘conduct of our intercourse with France. But I have testimony 
‘a more definite nature. The first is a letter from the Com- 
e of Congress to its Commissioners in France. They say, 
the court of France open their eyes to their own interest 
the commerce of North America will compensate 

_ them for the expense and evil of a war with Great Britain, 
- they may readily create a diversion, that will change the state 
of affairs. But,” the letter adds, “they must doit soon. Our 
situation is critical and does not admit of delay.” 'Then it 
goes on to say, “ France must speedily declare war with Great 
Britain, or she will not receive that vigorous assistance from 
us in prosecuting the war which she may now expect.” 'The 
letter continues, after speaking of the embarrassments here at 
home, “That no event would give a favorable turn to our 
affairs so soon as a declaration of war on the part of France 
against Great Britain, and if they lose this glorious opportu- 
nity they will never have such another.”’+ Again, a little while 
afterwards, Congress, writing to its Commissioners, says, “ We 
advise you to be constantly holding up to the French court, 
the great advantages which the crown and commerce of 
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ld receive by their possessing themselves of the 
‘which could only be done by breaking with 
Again, the Commissioners in France received 
s from congress to the following effect. “ In case 
‘Spain will enter into the war, the United States 
st the former in the conquest of the British sugar 
s. and the latter in the conquest of Portugal, promising 
istance of six frigates manned, of not less than 24 
ch, and provisions equal to 2,000,000 dollars, Ameri- 
esiring for her share what Britain owns on the conti- 
ni* Was ever combination like this! Congress not only 
ed to engage France in a war with Britain, but also Spain, 
they would aid the latter in taking Portugal — thus em+ 
ing Spain and Portugal —and further the whole enterprize 
py sending out six ships of war, and 2,000,000 dollars, and that 
too in the midst of all the wants, deprivations, sufferings, debts 

and burdens of the war at home! America however would re- 
- imburse herself in what Britain holds on the continent, i. e. the 
~ Ganadas, the North West territories, &c. The Commissioners 

‘write back, that “Spain is in a state to begin a powerful 
~ war. without a moment’s notice, and continue it three years, 
hout borrowing a sous.’+ I would add, that asa result 
ur foreign intercourse and correspondence, these several 
3 were involved in wars. England came to a rupture 
and through some papers transmitted to that govern- 
ment by Coneress, found on the person of Henry Laurens, who 
"was sent thither as agent of the United States, and taken pris~ 
_ oner on the-way.{ These wars resulted in nothing, but the 
* christendom disturbed, God and Christ dishonored, 
th of the nations mutually and severally exhausted, 
sions mutually and severally exasperated. _ [Resulted 
ing do Tsay? out of Britain, in those wars perished 
men. How many lives were lost on the other 
‘the means before me for ascertaining ; and 
, reviving from her exhaustion, growing dead- 
perience, rendered desperate by her defeats, 
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- has recoiled upon the nations, with that ferocity, vigor and 

- strength, which has brought nearly half the globe to her feet.] 

ee _ But, in the French alliance, I come to disclose another still 

: more astounding fact, that as a result of it, our revolutionary 

+ war was protracted three or four years. I say three or four 

- years were added to the horrors of the war through our al- 

: liance with France ; in other words, the war was doubled in its 

+ length. I have said there was a singular mystery hanging over 

: : the war. I shall now endeavor to unfold a part of it. There 

se is a long train of circumstantial evidence by which the point 

before me would be made apparent. But my hearers are not 

= prepared to follow me through it. I shall call your attention to 
: what is more direct. 

In Feb. 1778, a treaty of amity and commerce was con- 
cluded between France and the United States signed on the 
part of France, by M. Gerard, and on the part of the United 
States, by Messrs. Franklin, Dean and Lee, and in due time 
ratified by the respective governments. In this treaty it was 
agreed that the United States would never make peace with 

Great Britain without the formal consent of France first 

a st obtained.” Mark this, my friends, it was agreed that we 

ws should never close our struggle with Great Britain til 

a France should consent to it. Moreover it was agreed that in 

ease France.should be involved in a war with Great Britain, that 

the United States should assist her (France) till she had se- 

. P cured all she wanted. Attend to the case. France was the old 

enemy of Britain. She owed her much. Our people had been 

striving to get her into a war with Britain. Moreover, France 

was desirous of making what she could out of the United 

States. She wished to render the United States a means of 

- humbling Britain, as well as of recovering some of her original 

> possessions in this country. Under these circumstances, the 

; nations agreed to assist each other to the last extremity; and 

the United States promise that they will never make peace till 

Pp . France consents, i. e. till she sees it for her interests to prose- 
cute the war no longer.* 


tee * For this treaty at large the reader is referred to Lyman’s Diplomacy of 
> the United States. ‘ 


85 
_ This alliance with France, I would remark, by the way, was 
a means of setting Britain more fiercely against us. Then she 
4, began to increase her armies. ‘Then a more hostile spirit in- 
fasedateelfethrough all classes of the British nation. I have 
shown what was the state of feeling in Britain re- 
this country, in the early period of the war. But when 
| this alliance with France was known in England, then it was 
that the “minority” as well as the majority, turned against us. 
_ To return, after this treaty with France, then it was that the 
: pre in this country assumed a new aspect. ‘Then all its rigors 
_ began to increase. Then martial law, and military discipline 
were executed with fourfold severity. ‘Then proscription ad- 
ded to the number of its victims. Individual independence 
_ became more completely prostrated. Continental shin plasters, 
to adopt a soubriquet of modern times, in this new aspect of 
affairs, were issued in fresh floods upon the community. Mad- 
ness,* blasphemy, blood and wrong raged on every hand. It 
became exceedingly difficult to make peace. ‘The people were 
bound hand and foot by this treaty with France. — However, 
Jet me lay open before you the facts in the case. 
The treaty with England that closed the war, was made, as 
you will remember, in 1783. In 1779, four years before, in 
‘round numbers, and one year after the treaty with France, 
John Adams was sent by Congress to Europe with plenary 
powers to negotiate a treaty of peace with Great Britain. 
1 would remark that in course of the year, before Mr. Adams 
received this commission, the following instructions had been se- 
_ eretly communicated from Congress to Dr. Franklin, then Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary at the court of France. <‘‘ You are to give 
the most pointed and positive assurances” to the French 
Court, “that although the Congress are earnestly desirous of 
peace, as well to arrange their finances, and recruit the exhaust- 
ed state of the country, as to spare the further effusion of 
blood; yet they will faithfully perform their engagements, 
and afford every assistance to prosecute the war ror THE 
GREAT PURPOSE OF THE ALLIANCE.” { Congress was obliged 


s 


* See language of Dr. Franklin at the end. t Lyman’s Diplomacy ; 
also Dip. Cor. v. 4, p. 339. { Dip. Cor. v. 3, p. 60. 
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to play a double part, or at least a double part was obliged to 
be played, one with the people, to make them believe that 
peace would soon be restored, another with France, to make her 
believe we had no disposition for peace. [The people, of course, 
could know nothing of our relations abroad, since the whole 
matter was veiled in secresy, and at this very time, unless I am 
very much misinformed, Congress in the transaction of all their 
important business sat with closed doors.] Mr. Adams leaves 
for Europe. We find him in Paris as early as Feb. 9, 1780. 
He did not open the subject of peace with Great Britain, and 
because the French Court were not willing he should ; for no 
other reason under heaven. ‘This abundantly appears in letters 
at the time, which I have not space to transcribe. 'They may 
be seen in the Adams part of the diplomatic correspondence, 
Vol. 4th. [He acted as it would seem, agreeably to the advice 
of the Count De Vergennes, French Minister of State, who. told 
him, “ It will be prudent for you to conceal your eventual char- 
acter, and above all to take the necessary precautions that the 
object of your commission may remain unknown at the 
court of London.’’*] 

- 'There may possibly have been one other reason for his con- 
duct founded in the ambition of the times. In August, 1779, 
about two months before he received his commission, Mr. 
Adams himself says, writing to Congress, “Jf peace should 
unhappily be made, leaving Canada and Nova Scotia in the 
hands of the English, it would be bad.’’} 

[In a letter to the Count of Vergennes, dated Paris, Feb. 12, 
1780, Mr. Adams says, “I am persuaded it is the intention of 
my constituents, and of all America, and I am sure it is my 
own determination, to take no steps of consequence, without 
consulting his (the French) Majesty’s ministers,] Finally, he 
writes, having abandoned the whole subject of peace, Feb. 23, 
1780, “The French court seems to be now every.day more 
and more convinced of the good policy and indeed the neces- 
sity of prosecuting the war with vigor in the American seas. 
They have been, and are making great preparations according- 
ly, and are determined to maintain a clear superiority.”{ So 
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—— three to four years longer. The 

cans at least 1,000,000,000 dollars. It is 

000 Americans perished in course of it. 

se, and must reign four years longer; the 

uring, and must devour four years longer — all 

contract with France. : 

arly as June, 1781, the subject of peace once 

in Congress. They issued a commission em- 

Ministers in France, to negotiate a treaty of peace 

itain.* But the execution of the business was 

d mainly through French interference, our Minis- 

ected by Congress “to communicate every step 

ench Minister, and ultimately to govern themselves 
dvice and instruction of the French Court.”+ So 
yent on two years longer, or thereabouts. 

egard to the point now before us, the protraction of the 
[ would recall your attention to what General Washing- 
ai ‘on the decay of public virtue, and its being the desire 
erest of too many who would be thought friends, to 
tin e the war. Persons of all classes, as I have before 
m, officers in the army, members of Congress, private citi- 
5 made money out of the war, speculated in public securi- 
atinental bills, merchandize, provisions, &c. 

the funniest of the whole is, if we have any space for 
eft in our breasts, that the final treaty of peace with Great 
fain was concluded without the concurrence, consent or 
ledge of France! Notwithstanding the most solemn pro- 
to those “very dear friends and faithful allies,” as they 
vere termed in the correspondence, not a word of it was kept. 
r. Franklin wrote, however, an apology to the French minis- 
r, who, as we may suppose, was not a little incensed, and 
ses he was “guilty of neglecting a point of bienseance,”} 
reach of etiquette. The true reason why we were obliged 
9 treat with England independently of France, was that France 
had us soin her power, she would have kept us in the war till 
doom’s day, if she could have had her own way, or if she 
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could not otherwise accomplish the objects of her private am- 
bition, and her plan of retaliating upon England. 

{I will conclude this account of our foreign relations by 
quoting the following as the estimate in which they were held 
by one more capable of judging perhaps than any other, Dr. 
Franklin. In his diplomatic journal, composed for the eye of 

' Congress, and, as he says, for “ the interest of the present age? 
and for posterity,” kept while he was in France, in. 1782, he 
thus avers, “It seems to me, that we have in most instances, 
hurt our credit and importance by sending all over Europe, 
begging alliances, and seeking declarations of our Indepen- 
dence.’’*] 

Shall I speak of the effect of the war on the Indians. The 
people of this country would not be taxed without representa- 
tion. They did not tax the Indians, without representation, 
but exterminated them and planted themselves in their territo- 
ries. I speak now of the Six Nations, residing for the most part 
in the state of New York. ‘These Indians, perpetually agitated 
about their homes, their possessions, and their liberties, had 
aided the Americans and English in expelling the French from 
the country, in the seven years’ war; now distracted in the 
dispute that had. arisen between the two great branches of a 
kindred nation, not knowing which way to turn, some sided 
with the English, some with the Americans, some were neutral ; 
however they were troublesome, and they were in the way of 
the western lands that had been promised to. such Americans 

“as would join the war. It was determined, in the language of 
the times, to “ chastize these savages.” Gen. Washington or- 
dered some troops under Gen. Sullivan on this expedition. I 
wish you to attend to the aggravations of the case. “The Six 
Nations,” says De Witt Clinton, “‘ were a peculiar and extraor- 
dinary people, contra-distinguished from the mass of the Indian 
nations, by great attainments in polity, in negotiation, in elo- 
quence and in war.”’ They inhabited the beautiful and fertile 
valley of the Genessee river. They had several towns, and 
many large villages, laid out with considerable regularity. 
They had framed houses, some of them well finished, having 
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chimneys and painted. They had broad and productive fields, 
‘orchards of apple, pear and peach trees. Some of their houses 
»were well furnished with all necessary domestic utensils. They 
had horses, cows and wagons. They could offer a cup of tea 
and coffee to the stranger. They were quite advanced in civili- 
_ zation. Churches to the true God had been erected in_ their 
rg villages. Some of them were attached, as well as they could 
be, to the Americans. Sullivan, as I have said, started against 
them with peremptory instructions from Gen. Washington not 
to listen to propositions of peace until he should have “ very 
thoroughly completed the destruction of their settlements.” 
_ © The Indians,” says Sullivan, in one of his letters, ‘« shall see 
there is malice enough in our hearts to destroy every thing 
that contributes to their support.” The Indians were defeated, 
_ driven back on to lake Erie. The American army approached 
the valley of the Genessee, which, says the historian, they beheld 
__ with astonishment and delight. ‘“'The town of Genessee con- 
tained one hundred and twenty-eight houses, mostly large and 
quite elegant. It was beautifully situated, almost encircled 
with a clear flat, extending miles around, over which extensive 
fields of corn were waving, together with every kind of vege- 
table that could be conceived. But the entire army was soon 
engaged in destroying it, and the axe and the torch soon trans- 
formed the whole of that beautiful region from the character of 
' a garden to a scene of drear and sickening desolation. Forty 
Indian towns, the largest containing one hundred and twenty- 
eight houses were destroyed. Corn, gathered and ungathered, © 
to the amount of 160,000 bushels shared the same fate. And 
the Indians were hunted like wild beasts till neither house, nor 
fruit tree, nor field of corn, nor inhabitant remained in the 
whole country. So numerous were the fruit trees, that in one 
orchard, we are told, they cut down fifteen hundred.”* I would 
add that Gen. Washington, after this, received among the Indi- 
ans the name of town destroyer, and in their bitter complaints 
against him they say, when “ your name is heard, our women 
look behind them and turn pale, and our children cling ‘close 


-" 


* For a full account of the destruction of the Indians, see Stone’s life of 
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, Miia tivithers?”. would wleedagy ike if the 
die ns had injured the Americans, it admits of most decisive 
] f that the Americans were generally the original offenders. 
rites an American officer, who himself fell in a battle with 
Indians, “the white savages were more savage than the 
copper-colored, and nine times out of ten the whites on the 
borders were the aggressors.” Almost all the wrongs the In- 
dians have received at our hands, and they are more than the 
stars of Heaven for number, have arisen not merely from pri- 
_ vate cupidity, but in a good measure from the condition in 
which the war of which we are speaking left the country. 
The vast debt, with which that event burdened us, was paid 
out of the possessions of the Indians. We struggled for inde- 
pendence indeed, but as it would seem, that we might. be in- 
dependent of much moral and human obligation. 
[I grant that in order to sustain the war, the destruction of 
the Indians was necessary. But I ask if it be right for any 
a ‘nation to adopt that course which necessitates the entire ‘de- 
: struction of another, and the original nation on its borders? In 
J a other words can war be right when it obligates men to such 
things? That is all the question I ask, and the only reflection 
I make.] 
[Nor could results of the kind alluded to in the discourse 
; have been unforeseen. For as early as 1776, our Commission- 
# ers in France, finding it difficult to raise money abroad, distinctly 
Be _ proposed to Congress that 25,000,000 acres of the Indian lands 
ee should be sold “to Europeans and Americans, to defray the 
expenses of the war.”* 
. Immediately on the disbanding of the army there sprang up 
from its members an order of Military Nobility. I refer to the 
' society of: the Cincinnati. A writer of celebrity has observed 
that “ military commanders acquiring fame, and accustomed to 
the obedience of armies are in their hearts generally enemies to 
the popular equality of republicans.” This society embraced 
the whole body of officers belonging to the army and navy, both 
French and Americans. The great mass of the army were 
‘carefully, loneladed. The soniety was to be perpetual in the 
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" nobility was engrafted on to the system, the right of prim 


| line of their posterity. That most odious feature 0 
7 
Pe iture, and the honors and privileges of the institution dese 


ed to the eldest son forever. ‘The members of the society . 


were furnished with a diploma, and a badge, a gold medal, 
a with a bald eagle spread on one side, and on the other a sym- 
bol and a motto expressive of the dignity of the order. The 
~ medal was suspended on a broad blue ribbon edged with white 
designed to intimate the union between. France and America, 


that glorious union of which I have spoken. This was to be 


; 


hung to a button hole of their vest. ‘The eagle and the rib- — 


_ bon” we are told “ dangled at the button hole of every youth 
who had for three years borne an office in the army, and taught 
« him to look down with proud contempt on the patriot grown 
grey in the service of his country.” A writer of the times 
says, “ This order was a deep laid plan to beget and perpetu- 
_ Sate family grandeur i in an aristocratic nobility, which might 
terminate at last in monarchical tyranny.” ‘The funds of the 
society became great. The eldest sons of deceased officers 
were raised to this American peerage, and joined in maintain- 
ing its dignity and claims. Our poor oppressed fathers puritan- 
ically devoted to freedom, crying out against the usurpations of 
government, rebelling against a three-penny tax, fighting against 
crowns and wigs, stars and garters, and aristocratic assumption; 
came at last to this. [But such is the effect of war. Nothing 
but war could have brought about such a change in the fog 

- ings and conduct of these excellent men.] 
I close this mournful story with the following sketch fon an 

eye-witness. 

At the time of disbanding the “ army, among other incidents 


peculiarly affecting on this occasion,” says Dr. Thatcher, “ were — 


the lamentations of women and children, earnestly entreating 
that those with whom they had been connected in the charac- 
ter of husband and father, would not withdraw from them the 


in ae instances the reply was, no, we took you as co 
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é so, You will perhaps hasten to the first soldier of the Revolution 


whom you know, and he possibly would give you a different 
account on some points. But I would remind you, all the 
prominent actors in those scenes have left the stage. Those 
who are now living, being most of them quite young at the 
time, know nothing of the secret movements of the war, they 
know little or nothing of our foreign relations, and of the 
causes that aggravated the war. 

The superior officers are all dead, and it could not be ex- 
pected, that the subordinates, would comprehend or challenge 
the purposes of their commanders. I will cite you one fact on 
this head. Congress during part, and I believe the whole of 
the war, sat with closed doors. Their deliberations, sub- 
ject-matters, principles, motives, aims, were in the dark. 
Their correspondence with foreign nations, as appears from re- 
ferences already made, was kept a profound secret. It is taunt- 
ingly said, by Stedman, the British historian of the war, that 
“assembled in the cause of freedom, they thought fit to ob- 
serve a form practiced only in the most despotic governments.” 
Besides this, the various delegates from the different states 
were instructed to agree to whatever measures the majority 
should adopt.* There could be no open dissent however the 
members of Congress might differ ; and the people could know 
little or nothing of the system of things that governed them, or 
of the nature of the conflict that was so sanguinarily protract- 
ed. There was trouble, we know, in Congress, and division, 
and fermentation, and in one or two instances the whole body 
like to have exploded ; but these difficulties succeeded in being 
hushed.t 

I have said enough, yet without touching a tithe of the evils 
as they might be presented in detail. 

One thing I would have said. It is my clear opinion, based 
on a full investigation of the case, and matured in the most de- 
liberate thought ; that the separation from England was una- 
voidable, and necessary, and certainly involved in the course 
of things ; but that it might have been made peaceably, with- 
out the spilling of a drop of blood. 


o 
* Bisset, v. 1, p. 501. t See all Histories of the times. 
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_ I close with a single reflection. If our Revolutionary war, 
which has been deemed the holiest war on record, and which 
I freely grant to have been the holiest war on record, was 
corrupt enough to sink it to the condemnation of every good 
man’s judgment and conscience, what shall we say of war in 
general? 


Thus far the Discourse. 
The last sentence contains the pith, spirit, aim, and object of 
the whole discourse. Some friends of the writer at home have 


suggested, and the same may be repeated for the benefit of his _ 
friends abroad, that it is a pity this last sentence was not placed — 


first, and that the general sentiment to which it refers, had not 
pervaded and illustrated more extensively the whole body of 
the discourse. The writer is supposed to have been actuated 


by hostile feelings to the Revolutionary war in particular ; 


which is so far from being the fact, that if there is any war for 
which he may be supposed to cherish friendly feelings, it is that 
war. But he looks upon war in the abstract, upon all war, as 
anti-christian and demoralizing. When contemplating the sub- 
ject of Peace or War, asone of the series of his Monthly 
Lectures, it was a matter of comparative indifference to him 
how he treated it, i. e. whether by discussing its general princi- 
ples, or exhibiting its characteristic details, provided only he 
could secure this effect among his hearers, a love of Peace, and 
an aversion to War. Finally, in casting about over a field am- 
ple enough for volumes of discourses, he thought he would se- 
lect the American Revolution, as that with which both himself 
and his hearers were more familiar. First he thought he would 
narrate a few of the facts of the war, and fill up the discourse 
with suitable reflections. But these facts accumulated on his 
hands, crowded in from every point of enquiry, poured them- 
selves over his discourse, and disposed themselves pretty much 
at random. ‘They occupied the mind of the writer, and he 
would let them occupy the mind of his hearers in the same 
way. ‘The discourse, as respects its composition and delivery, 
was nearly an extempore effort. If he had had the leisure or 
the purpose to write for the press, while the facts would remain 
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3 . the same, thé writer’s own expression might have been modified 
: eS ‘ or retrenched. He threw off the facts to his hearers in such 
7 a language as first suggested itself. If there be any thing in the 
aa ~- writer’s own expression calculated unnecessarily to wound 
- long cherished sensibilities, or to retard in any degree the great 
object he has in view, no one can regret it more than himself. 
~ The discourse which the writer has neither time nor permission 
‘ * to revise must now be given to the public, subject however to 
i. these explanations, which the writer is happy to make, as he be- 
lieves his friends, and all interested, will be happy to receive. 
In the work of Moral Reform, whatever may be the latitude or 
application of that term, the writer recognizes no other princi- 
ple as operative or desirable, but, as he has more than once 
taken occasion to illustrate and enforce, the “ Washingtonian” 
spirit of Love. He has members of the Military profession, 
both officers and privates, in his own society ; whom if he can- 
not love into the love of peace, and abhorrence of war, he 
should feel it his duty to abandon the whole thing. 
A few words in addition relative to the war. The following 
_ is from Upham’s Mantial of Peace, “In this country for more 
than a century, the Sabbath was observed by our conscientious 
forefathers with a great degree of strictness and unquestionably 
‘with the most favorable results; but the French war, about the 
middle of the last century, and the Revolutionary war, which 
followed soon after, caused a great change in this respect. 
Since those days, there has been a great relaxation in the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day, which is acknowledged and la- 
mented, but which it is not easy to recover from.”* Aside 
- from its moral bearing, this passage has another significance. It 
suggests to the reflective student of history to enquire if there 
was not, in a variety of senses, an intimate connexion between 
the French war, here alluded to, and which is mentioned at the 
commencement of the discourse, and the Revolutionary war. 
To my own mind, there are some things, some facts cited in 
this discourse which are nearly inexplicable, unless we go back 
) to an origin and antecedence in the previous wars to which the 
country had been subject. 


Sig 
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* Upham’s Manual of Peace, p. 64. 
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I have been thought to undervalue the war. T ‘quote the 
following as the opinion of one, more capable of judging in the 
case, than any man living or dead, Dr. Franklin. In a letter 
bearing date, 1783, to an English functionary, he says, “ What 
would you think of a proposition, if I should make it, of a 
compact between England, France‘and America. * * What. 
repeated follies are those repeated wars! How many excellent’ 
things might have been done to promote the internal welfare of. 
each country. What bridges, roads, canals, and other useful 
public works and institutions, tending to the common felicity, 
might have been made and established with the money and’ 
men FOOLISHLY spent during the last seven years, by our MAD 
wars in doing one another mischief.’’* In this expression, our 
mad wars, taking in as it does the Revolutionary war, is com- 
prized all that I have said, or could possibly say, think, or dream 
about the war. If any one shall think hardly of me for this 
discourse, I shall take immediate shelter under the ample wings 
of the old Patriot and Sage, and be content to keep silence, 
while he speaks for me. 

To the above I add the following from®Dr. Ramsay, the con- 
temporary, and American Historian, of the war; who says, in 
summing up the whole subject, “ Enough was suffered, during 
the war, on both sides, to make the inhabitants, as well in G. 
Britain as America, deprecate war as one of the greatest evils 
incident to humanity ;’? —the same conclusion to which the 
writer, in his discourse of the war, wishes to draw his readers. | 
In following up the war, and marking the progress of reflective 
thought on the subject, in the minds of those immediately con- 
cerned, I find in the sequel, Gen. Washington expressing senti- 
ments as follows. In 1788, writing to a friend in Europe, he says, 
“ Certainly it is more consonant to all the principles of reason 
and religion to replenish the earth with inhabitants, rather than 
depopulate it by killing those already in existence. Besides, if 
is time for knight-errantry and mad heroism to be at an 
end.”+ Again he says, in a letter to Arthur Young. »“I am 
led to reflect how much. better is improvement of the earth, 


* Dip. Cor. v. 4, p. 172. t Letter quoted in Friend of Peace, 
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than the vais glory which can be acquired fron ravaging it, by 
the most uninterrupted career of conquest.” 

Some have thought it behoved the writer, in the complement 
of the subject, to present the advantages of the war. But it 
would not be possible for him to speak of the advantages of 
a system of things, or of principles of action which he ac- 
_ counts in their own nature, evil. It would be as proper for 
him to speak of the advantages of any other evil as of war; 
of slavery for instance, and’ show how this system of things, 
through its cotton product brings $60,000,000, annually into 
the country ; or of rum selling, and describe the affluence to 
which it has raised many individuals. What is in itself an 
evil no good man can take into the account in his estimate 
of the means of prosperity. Besides, in the opinion of the 
writer, all the advantages of the war, and that with a many- 
fold multiplication, might have enured to the country, in “a 
more excéllent way,” by means of peace. 

Most of the things enumerated in this discourse, and dwelt 
upon as evils, the promise of unowned lands, the sufferings of 
the minority, the pypvalence of military over moral law, the 
continental currency, the compulsory support of the army, the 
extended powers of Gen, Washington, the confiscation of pro- 
perty, the foreign alliances and all things consequent thereon, 
the Cincinnati, the dispossession of the Indians, the desecration 
of the Sabbath, &c. &c., I freely allow were necessary to the 
- war. But I ask again, can that system of things, that course 
of action, be right, which necessarily involves so many evils ? 
Is war justifiable ? 

No task is more difficult, it may be remarked, than to dis- 
criminate between vices or evils, and the men or the times to 
which they belong. ‘The writer of this discourse has avoided 
mentioning names as much as was in his power. He wishes to 
reflect upon no one. It is war, war as practically exhibited in 
our own country, and among our own citizens, that he desires 
to exhibit in its true light. It is obvious to any one, on think- 
ing of the case, that every lecturer on temperance, on slavery, 
on duelling, on lotteries, reflects, in a sense, upon the venerat- 
ed fathers of our country. If any one should ‘preach against 
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religious intolerance, and describe witch-burnings, and quaker- 
hangings, he must necessarily, in a sense, reflect upon the Pil- 
grim Fathers even, those whom our Governor calls, and whom 
we all feel to be “remarkably endowed «nd noble men.’ 
These men had defects, but their real excellence is not obscured 
thereby ; so the Fathers of the Revolution had real excellencies 
which not all the war was able to obscure. It is the principles, 
practices, the defects in man and human society that we aim to 
subvert, in order that man, men, may rise up, unsullied, unsul- 
liable, regenerated, holy, in the clear grandeur, and unimpeach- 
able preeminence, which God designed them for. —Take anoth- 
er case: Suppose a man, impressed with the evil of speculation, 
should undertake to describe that system of things; the land 
speculation that pervaded every section of the Union a few 
years since, serving for his illustration. How would it be pos- 
sible for him, if he penetrated the depth of the subject at all, 
while he set forth the general spirit of that movement, not also 
to touch with a reluctant but painful severity upon its individu- 
al results, and to seem to implicate some of our best citizens ? 


Subjoined are a few considerations on the subject of war in general. 


1, Jesus Christ, the Lord and Saviour of the world, is wholly opposed to, 
and has in effect wholly forbidden, all war. 


2. The primitive Christians for the space of nearly two hundred years, ab- 
jured all war. Maximilian, a Roman youth, being brought forward by Dion, 
the Proconsul, to be enrolled as a soldier, was asked his name, ‘ Why wonldst 
thou know my name?” was his reply, ‘J am @ Christian and cannot fight.” 

3. War is-opposed to all the ends of the Gospel. . 

4. The Millennium can never arrive while wars are allowed. 


5. War is destructive of all Missionary effort. The Emperor of China 
once refused to admit Christianity into his empire on the ground, that “ wherev- 
er Christians go they whiten the soil with human bones.” A Turk at Jerusa- 
lem once said to Wolf, the missionary, mid. do you come to us?” The 
missionary replied, “ To bie you peace.” Peace!’ (exclaimed the Turk, 
leading him to a window and pointing to Mount Calvary,) “ There! upon the 
very spot, where your Lord poured out his blood, the Mohammedan is obliged to 
interfere to prevent Christians shedding one another's blood !” 

6. The United States, a Christian Nation, expend annually $30,000,000, 
more or less, for military purposes, and less than $1,000,000 for mission 
purposes. We expend than one million for the conversion of the world, 
and thirty millions for what tends to the destruction of the world. 


7. A war would suspend every commandment of the Decalogue. 
8. It would violate every practical doctrine of the Gospel. 
9. It would put an end, for the time being to all Sabbaths. 


10. It would stop all revivals, and well nigh exterminate the remembrance 
of religion itself. 
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€ 41. It would open the flood gates of blasphemy, licentiousness and fraud. 
12. It would suspend the operation of the civil law. Inter arma leges silent. 
_ 18. It would take the power from the many and consolidate it in the hands 
. of the few. 
14, Rogues, swindlers, speculators, would make money out of a war, while 
honest men would be*beggared. 


15. It would murder in the coolest blood tens of thousands of our stablest 
citizens. : 


16. It would clothe the land with weeds of mourning, and fill thousands of 
habitations, with lamentation, desolateness and agony. 


17. It would sink hundreds of millions of our commerce, irrecoverably as 
in the depths of the ocean. 


18. It would spread bankruptcy, like an inundation, through every depart- 
ment of mercantile life. 


19. It would break the main springs of universal enterprize, disarranging 
and paralizing manufactures, the mechanic arts, and agriculture. 


20. It would load the nation with debt. A single war with Napoleon cost 
England alone $5,215,000,000. : 


: r 
21. It would oppress, worry, distract and drive us to rebellion, with taxes. 


22. If the war were with England, she would throw in upon our southern 
border her well drilled black troops from the W. I. Islands, and scatter insur- 
rection, revenge, blood and fire over half the nation. ai 


_ 23. It would exhume the tomahawk of the Indians, and swing it with the 
- full force of a sense of long smothered wrongs across our western frontier, and 
cause it to be buried again at last in the heart's blood of some of our best citizens. 


24. Under the name of privateering, it would sanction the deadliest system 
of piracy, and convert the regular channels of business, into most effective 
engines of mischief and ruin. — , : 

25. It would change filfhds into foes, and break like a bolt from Heaven 
into the midst of our common Christendom, and disperse those who commune 
at the same holy altar by an hostility wild, fierce, desperate, irretrievable. 

26. 1t would send thousands and thousands of souls, with their blood and 
wrath thick and hot upon them, without preparation, penitence or atonement, 
to the bar of God. eG : ° ua 

27. It would’present the melancholy, blasphemous spectacle, of professors 
of the same Gospel, solemnly praying for each others’ mutual and bloody de~ 

~ struction. 


28. “'The army,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “is the last resource of pow- 
er; a tremendous weapon, which cannot burst without threatening destruction 
to all around, and which, if it were not sometimes happily so overcharged as 
to recoil on him who wields it, would rob all the slaves in the world of hope, 
and all the freemen of safety.” What would be the result to our liberties 
Heaven only knows. ~ ‘ 


Note referred to on page 8, containing‘ Voltaire’s comment on the seven year’s 
war, of which mention is made in the discourse ; a comment suggesting itself’ 
to the grave consideration of all lovers of National prosperity, and of all who 
would engage in wars. In his, History of Louis Vv, speaking of that war, 


» Voltaire says; ‘The French nation lost, in the course of this unfortunate war, 


a great part of the ffower cf its youth, more than half of the current money of 
the kingdom, its navy, commerce and credit. It was believed, that it was very 


easy to have prevented all these misfortunes, by giving up to England a little 


piece of litigated ground towards Canada. But some ambitious persons, to 
_ make themselves necessary and important, plunged France into this fatal war. 
‘The selfishness of two or three individuals,’ he adds, “ is sufficient to desolate 
all Europe.” To this I subjoin, what has often been said, and with a force of 
truth’sufficient to start us from our dreamy lethargy on the subject of war, that 
if half a dozen persons would stay at home, and mind their own business, all 


wars would be spared. 
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